LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vou. VI. ‘ OCTOBER. No. 10. 


AN APPEAL TO THE ENLIGHTENED AND PHILANTHROPIC 
GENTLEMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I now address you as the humble advocate of a large portion 
of the population of our country, who, though they share 
largely in your affection and your kindness, have still some 
claims upon your justice, which have hitherto been disregarded. 
I mean the female sex. We ask not to share in our national 
councils, or to assist in forming those laws, to which we yield 
ready submission. Our sphere is far removed from scenes of 
contending ambition, and we would never willingly relinquish 
the peaceful serenity of domestic life for the turbulent arena of 
political emulation. It is alike our duty and our happiness to 
be the attendant ministers of kindness in your moments of re- 
laxation, and to cast around your homes a halo of affection, 
whose holy light shall make you forget the trials and perplexi- 
ties which often darken your course, and mark even the suc- 
cessful career with doubt and anxiety. 

The favor we seek is an equal facility with yourselves in the 
acquisition of knowledge. It is a right guaranteed to us by the 
God of heaven, when he granted to us, in common with your- 
selves, the intellectual spark, the bright emanation of his om- 
niscient mind, capable of infinite improvement, and infinite 
progression. 
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We entreat of you, to exert your influence, in every possi- 
ble manner, to deliver our sex from the involuntary ignorance 
to which we have so long been doomed, and, by unlocking for 
us the ample treasury of knowledge, release us from that thral- 
~— of fashion and of folly, from which we would gladly be 
ree. 

This object can be efiected only by the establishment of in- 
stitutions for females, of an equally elevated character with 
those for the other sex. It may be said, and with truth, that 
schools for females are already very numerous, and they are 
highly beneficial ; but what is their character, when compared 
with the highest seminaries for the other sex? They are in- 
structed by those, who, though intelligent and well educated, 
would not be thought qualified for a professorship in one of our 
colleges ; yet they are thought competent to instruct females, 
not only in one or two branches, but in all the branches of 
learning, which it is deemed necessary for them to acquire. 
Why this inequality ? 

Many will be ready to exclaim, that, in her limited sphere of 
duty, woman requires no more knowledge than this simple 
process can afford her ;—but whatever may be the duties and 
responsibilities of the other sex, I! fearlessly aver that woman, 
in the character of mother, exerts an influence either for good 
or evil, on society, as sure, extensive and lasting, as those 
who fill apparently more important stations. 

It is woman, who, by the instructions of infancy and child- 
hood, moulds the character of man, for a blessing or a curse to 
mankind. Innumerable are the instances which history, biog- 
raphy, and observation furnish in support of this fact. If then 
woman’s influence be great, she should possess knowledge, that 
she may exert that influence in a beneficial manner. 

It may be said that the learning acquired at colleges could 
not be usefully applied by our sex. The benefit of knowledge 
is not merely the practical purpose to which it may be applied, 
but it is the power of systematic thought, the discipline and 
general expansion, which it gives to the mind, that render it 
peculiarly important. Few professional men ever bring into 
practical use the learning acquired in a collegiate course ; and 
yet they derive from it an advantage which does not cease, 
when the technicalities of science, the demonstrations of 
mathematics, or the construction of ancient languages, are in a 
measure forgotten, or at least obscured beneath the pressure of 
other pursuits ; and the intellectual strength and vigor which 
it imparts, is equally necessary for both sexes. 
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Some assert that the inferiority of her mental powers, ren- 
ders woman incapable of any high degree of mental improve- 
ment. That woman, inher present state, apparently possesses 
less of mental energy than the other sex, I readily acknow- 
ledge ; but that the difference arises from education, and not 
from any natural cause, is proved by the many and honorable 
instances of females, who, from time to time, have been dis- 
tinguished for learning and literature ; not only without the 
aids possessed by the other sex, but in spite of that prejudice, 
in public sentiment, which has been ever ready to reward their 
exertions with the finger of scorn, and the contemptuous 
epithet of bas bleu. 

But even if she were naturally inferior, (a point which can 
never be proved, till she enjoys the means for the cultivation 
of her powers possessed by man,) that inferiority would only 
render it more necessary, that her mind, too weak for the pro- 
per fulfilment of her important duties, should be strengthened 
by knowledge. 

Another objection, I am aware, may be made by many ju- 
dicious persons,—that a collegiate course for females, would 
so occupy their time, as to leave them ignorant of domestic 
avocations. But I believe, that, even in this respect, it would 
prove a benefit rather than an injury. It is a fact too evident 
to require proof, that the present system of educating the mid- 
dling and wealthy classes of females, in this country, has very 
little regard to usefulness. The desire of attracting personal 
admiration, and of making an elegant display in the drawing- 
room, is the principal aim, of far too large a portion of our 
young females. They gain knowledge, that they may not 
appear ignorant : they acquire different languages, that they 
may have the reputation of being accomplished, without the 
least desire of becoming familiar with the rich treasures of 
thought, which the knowledge of those languages puts in their 
' possession : they learn music—not that they may gladden 
their own homes, or in solitude pour forth their own feelings 
in melting harmony ; but’that they may display a fine figure to 
better advantage, and become the centre of a host of admir- 
ing fops, as light-headed and fashionable as themselves : they 
practice drawing—not that they may become more familiar 
with the beautiful and majestic works of nature, by endeavor- 
ing to imitate, though faintly, their perfection, but in order to 
gain admiration for their fine taste. The time that can be 
rescued from these employments, is devoted, not to acquiring 
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a knowledge of domestic employments, but to adjusting the 


paraphernalia of fashion in the most approved style. 


I make these remarks, not from any disposition to reproach 
my own sex, but to show some of the evils resulting from a 
wrong course of education. There are many eminent excep- 
tions to these observations ; and those, to whom they will ap- 
ply with truth, are in a great degree excusable for their course 
of folly. They are drawn into it by the power of custom, be- 
fore they have sufficient age to judge for themselves ; and 
observation teaches them, that it is the surest and only pass- 
port to the favor of the ‘ lords of creation.’ 

Now, if there were colleges for females, liberally endowed, 
with a fixed standard for female education, and literary rewards 
bestowed on the attainment of this standard, it would have a 
direct tendency to destroy this system of artificial training, of 
which I have been speaking, and divert female ambition into a 
different channel. ‘They would then seek distinction in highly 
cultivated, and well-regulated minds, and the desire for mere 
personal admiration would, in a measure, lose its influence. 
The means required to gain this distinction would be such as 
would strengthen and invigorate their moral powers—render 
them better fitted for every situation, and would also create a 
distaste for the all-absorbing frivolities of fashion, and thus 
give them more leisure for the retired duties of life. 

We ask not fops and coxcombs to approve our plans : their 
chief delight is to flit in gay attire, amidst gossamer beings as 
ephemeral as themselves: they could not therefore wish to 
see woman educated and enlightened, lest they should be left 
the only human butterflies to amuse society. 

We expect no aid from the licentious, who regard woman 
as a plaything, for their admiration or amusement :—they would 
undoubtedly find their plans of sensual gratification vastly 
abridged by such a course. 

But to you, benevolent and high-minded gentlemen of 
America, who love your homes, your children, your country, 
to you we appeal with confidence ; believing that you, who, 
with untiring kindness so readily attend to all our wants and 
wishes, will not listen with indifference to this request in be- 
half of ourselves and society. 

_ QOur country has become, in some respects, an example to 
the world. Her political institutions stand unrivalled in the 
history of nations :—she has led the way in the crusade against 
intemperance : she has taught Europe her duty to her prison- 
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ers, by the judicious regulation of her penitentiaries ; and her 
provisions for universal instruction are perhaps unsurpassed. 
Would it not be equally for her honor, and glory, to advance 
her daughters to the high privilege of enlightened, intellectual 
beings, who may teach the vain and high-born dames of Europe 
that woman has a better earthly destiny than just to ‘ blaze the 
comet of a season, in the firmament of fashion—then vanish 
and expire ;’ that by the earnest cultivation of her moral 
powers, in connexion with religious principles, she may train 
up her offspring to form an aristocracy of talent and of worth, 
who shall shed more lustre on her name, than an extended 
lineage of noble ancestry ; and that she may rear up states- 
men, philosophers, Christians, who shall benefit the world by 
their labors, and, when her youth and her beauty have passed 
awey, and the allurements of earth have ceased to charm, shall 
‘rise up and call her blessed.’ 
M. A. H. 


CONDIMENTS. 


Salt promotes the secretion of saliva, and facilitates digestion. It is 
not taken so freely by children as is requisite to destroy the worms and 
other substances contained in the stomach. 

Sugar seems (says Mr. Thackrah) to be the first support of vegetable 
life, and it is well known to be the principal food of young animals. 
It perhaps yields more chyle than any other constituent of plants. 

Vinegar is a grateful and often salutary stimulus to the stomach. It 
corrects the putrescency of animal food, and the flatulency of the 
vegetable. 

Butter, generally speaking, spread on bread is nutritious ; but is very 
improper for children and those persons who have weak digestive 
organs. 

Aromatic condiments chiefly consist of cayenne pepper, pepper, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, cloves, ginger, &c. These should be used in small 
quantities, and only by those who require a stimulant. Ginger is the 
most wholesome. 
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438 Poland’s Heroes. 


POLAND’S HEROES. 


[Written on reading the account of the celebration of the Anniversary of the 


Polish Revolution in Paris, 29th Nov. 1831, where were present, Chodsko, Nie- 
moiwski, the last president of the Polish government, Lelewel, principal of the 
University of Warsaw, Le Mercier, the poet, Dr. Howe of America and Lafay- 
. ette.] 


The hall was decked, as tho’ an hour of festal mirth were near, 
And Poland’s fallen crests displayed, and shivered helm, and spear, 
And broken blades, and banners torn, emblazoned on the wall, 

To note her heroes’ wreathless brows, or more ungallant fall. 


At length there came a solemn band, of valiant men and few, 

The remnant of a glorious host, the warlike brave and true ; 

With helmet set, and waving plume, and girt with sword and shield, 
As when, in holy cause, they stood on Warsaw’s wrested field. 


Alas ! they’re gathered not as then in freedom’s reddening blaze, 
While o’er their armor victory spread her bright and burning rays, 
The red flush from their brows has passed, and they in exile tost— 
The subjects of a throne dissolved—men of a kingdom lost. 


A solemn band—no word they spake, but of their battle toil 

And bright lights quenched and silent hearths, upon their native soil, 
As seated at the festive board in bitterness of soul, 

Each bearing in his burthened heart, ‘ proscribed and banished Pole.’ 


A solemn band—a meeting sad—but where, oh, where is he, 
Who wrestled long in Poland’s cause, her toil for Liberty ?— 
He comes—but from a prison’s damp, with fetters scarcely rent, 
To meet that fallen remnant there—brothers in banishment. 


And he is there, their nation’s chief, who rallied to the field— 

Who nerved them in the battle’s din, and taught the sword to wield: 
Yes, he is there, their leader still, presiding o’er their fall ;— 

Of the brave glorious host he led, this remnant now is all. 


And he whose gallant heart ne’er shrank but as a flint was set _ 
Where’er a holy cause was sought—the noble Lafayette :— 

A meeting sad——they’re gathered there to commemorate 

Her last proud struggle, altars quenched, Poland’s degraded state! 


J. Locxe. 
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FLOWERS. 


To the good Lady, who, when called upon to admire the 
flowering plants, which ornamented a spot of ground that had 
been cultivated with some care and taste, declared, in the pleni- 
tude of her compassion for the sick, ‘I had rather cultivate 
a Burdock than the whole of them,’—it would seem puerile to 
expatiate on the beauty of flowers, and senseless to mention 
their value ; but the class to which this Lady belongs is prob- 
ably a small one, as we may argue from the circumstance that 
it seems natural for all children to love them. I have seen a 
little boy run to his mother, with the first full-blown dandelion 
which spring had disclosed to him, half concealed in the folds 
of his robe, and with the most joyful expression of countenance 
exclaim, ‘ Now, mother, I have found something that will please 

rou.’ 
: And where is the child who would not joyfully throw aside 
his hobby-horse and his coach, his silver bells and gilded St. 
Peters, for a merry ramble in the woods, for the golden spoil 
of butter-cups, columbines, and bellwort ? The first sensation 
of happiness which I ever experienced, which was sufficiently 
lively to be remembered, was excited in this manner ; and so 
strong is the association, that I have never seen a ragged ledge 
of rocks, with its usual embellishments of dwarf oaks, and the 
storm-stemming columbines, swinging their pendant blossoms 
of coral and gold from its zig-zag fissures, without emotions of 
the same unmixed pleasure, and the whole train of bees and 
butterflies, and sunny moss-beds stealing over my memory, 
like a lovely dream. 

But it is not children alone who are susceptible of happi- 
ness from this source. Cowper, in his years of melancholy 
seclusion on the banks of the Ouse, declares himself indebted 
to his garden, and green-house for his only happiness, and 
resorted to them, as is well known, as his only refuge from the 
hauntings of a disordered imagination ; and Kosciusko, the 
Patriot and Hero, we find on the high and rocky banks of 
the Hudson, with indefatigable toil and inexhaustible patience, 
carrying soil in baskets and depositing it in ‘ the recesses of 
the rocks, thus supplying the deficiency of nature,’ that he 
might, surrounded as he was with war, and all its aecompany- 
ing scenery, ‘ amuse his leisure moments in the cultivation of 
flowers.’ 
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440 Flowers. 

But a more affecting instance than is pictured by the ‘ gar- 
den of Kosciusko ’ or of the melancholy Poet—of the solace 
which the cultivation of flowers has afforded to afflicted hu- 
manity, is presented by Bishop Heber, in his travels im India. 
‘ On the top of the rock of Chunar, within its principal circle, 
and on a still higher point, are two curious fortifications ; one 
containing the States Prison, which is now inhabited by the 
celebrated Mahratta Chieftain Trimbuk-jec. He is confined 
with great strictness, having a European, as well as Sepoy 
guard, and never being trusted out of sight of the sentries. 
Even his bed-chamber has three grated windows opening into 
the verandah, which serves as guard-room. In other respects 
he is well treated—has a small building fitted up as a pagoda, 
and a little garden, shaded with a peepul tree, which he has 
planted very prettily with Balsams and other flowers.”’ 

If the ‘ Corrinna,’ of Madame de Stael, had employed 
herself in cultivating, with her own hands, some of the Italian 
flowers, with the perfume of which, as she wandered whole 
days on the banks of the Arno, she sought to smother the con- 
sciousness of her misery, she would not have died of a broken 
heart. But Madame de Stael was too well acquainted with 
our nature to permit one whom she destined to such a fate, 
to engage in any employment. 

e can have no reasonable doubt, that the cultivation of 
flowers has a happy influence on the minds of the young, with 
regard to religious impression. I have seen a young girl while 
she looked with the enthusiasm of a Florist on the beautiful 
dye of ‘the blue-eyed periwinkle, ’ exclaim ‘Whose pencil 
could thus have painted it, while every eye slept but God’s : 
Last evening the petals were folded and white!’ Nor when 
we consider ‘the grace of the fashion’ of them, from the 
stately, queen-like form of the Crown Imperial, to the grace- 
ful peasant-like simplicity of the Eglantine ; and the endless 
variety of their tints, from the velvet crimson of the Piony, and 
the blush of the Rose, to the marble purity of the polished Lily, 
can we suppose it possible that habitual familiarity with them 
should fail to cherish a delicacy and refinement of taste, which 
no female, at least, could undervalue. 

We may then not only with innocence, but, as Hannah More 
has said, we may ‘almost religiously’ enjoy this banquet 
for the eye, which is spread before ‘ every nation, and people, 
and kindred, and tongue,’ and may even venture to be grateful, 
that, turned from Paradise, to a land that should ‘ bring forth 
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Thorns and Thistles,’? even here the rose is permitted to 
spring as spontaneously as the thistle, and the blossom to dec 
orate the stem of the thorn. 

How often has the weary eye of sickness been lighted to a 
smile, by a vase of beautiful flowers, placed within its reach of 
vision; and the gratitude of the heart ascended, with the fra- 
grance of the rose, a sweet offering to God! And how often 
has the otherwise dreary abode of penury, presented an aspect 
of cheerful pleasantness, through the laudable bestowment of 
a few hours’ labor in the planting of vines and shrubs ! 

But it was not my only object, at this season of the year, 
when a view of the changing leaf and the frost-nipped blossom 
effectually chases away that enthusiastic emotion of delight, 
with which we hail the first flowers of spring, to bid adieu as 
to a parting friend, with expressions of attachment and regret, 
but to intimate to those young ladies, who, in spite of themselves, 
in spite too of books, and company, and amusements, have a 
portion of their time still occupied by that worst of companions, 
Ennui ; that October is a favorable and proper month for im- 
proving the condition and arrangements of flower-beds, or of 
forming new ones ; for planting, transplanting and separating 
roots which are required to blossom early in spring ; and to 
recommend to them, with the confidence of one who has tested 
the efficacy of the plan, to strip the glove from the hand, and 
engage with hearty good-will in the sweet employment. 

They are assured that what is lost in delicacy of fingers, is 
made up in strength of muscle and firmness of nerve, and 
elasticity of animal spirits. It may bea bold remark, but I be- 
lieve many of the cases of nervous excitement, and partial 
derangement of intellect, which are so painfully frequent in 
these days of mental excitement, and physical inactivity, might 
be avoided by daily engaging in this species of out-door exer- 
cise. Who ever heard of a deranged or unhappy Gardener ? 


A SCRAP. 


It is not enough to be a ‘thriving,’ a commercial,”’ or even a free’’ 
people. The mind has a sway which no physical energies can equal; and 
the supremacy in political and moral influence can only be secured to the 
Americans by obtaining the supremacy in the Republic of letters. 
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HYMN.* 
in { By Mrs. Hale. 

Thou Land of ancient story, 
il Proud deeds, and mighty fame, 
- What scenes of power and glory 
i q 4 Throng round us at thy name ! 
That name alone is left thee, 
| _ Greece !—breathe it low and deep— 

The thought of all bereft thee 
Might make the angels weep. 


Comes there no word of cheering 
Where Plato’s ashes lie? 
No star of hope appearing 
On Homer’s native sky ? 
O, Grecia ! by the token 
We render thee to-day, 
Believe the word is spoken, 
The star has poured a ray. 


From woman’s gentle pleading, 
In woman’s cause displayed, 
What ear can turn unheeding? 
What heart refuse its aid ? 
We’ll say the risen Saviour 
Made her his earliest friend, 
And all who seek his favor 
Must woman’s cause defend. 


| 
i} To man the earth was given, 
a Its pride, and place, and power ; 
i The first sure pledge of heaven 
Was woman’s precious dower ;— 
And must she be forbidden 
if In mind’s pure realms to share ? 
Like fount in desert hidden 

Her gift of reason bear ? 


* Sung at the public meeting of the ‘Troy Society for the Advancement of 
Female Education in Greece.”? Aug. 8, 1833. 
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O ! sure this mental prison 
Is not her place of rest— 
Behold her star is risen, 
All glorious o’er the West ! 
Across the heaving waters, 
Through superstition’s night, 
To Grecia’s suffering daughters, 
Lord, send its healing light. 


SKETCH OF MISS LUCY PHELPS. 


‘* If it be sad to speak of treasures gone, 

Of sainted genius called too soon away, 

Of light from this world taken, while it shone 
Yet kindling onward to the perfect day,— 

How shall our grief, if mournful these things be, 
Flow forth, oh, thou of many gifts! for thee ?” 


The subject on which I am now to write, is one of the most 
touching of all others, and yet it is one of the most trite, and 
perhaps indifferent to the world in general. ‘‘ Man dieth and 
goeth to his long home,”’ ‘‘ the mourners go about the streets,”’ 
and yet the stranger passeth on, forgetful that his turn will soon 
come to mourn, and to be mourned, by the loved beings for 
whom he toils to lay up the perishable treasures of this world’s. 
goods. 

Youthful maiden,—thou whose elastic tread is light as the 
sportive fawn, whose cheek glows with health, whose imagina- 
tion teems with bright visions of earthly felicity; or thou whose 
lofty spirit loves to dwell on the beautiful, the sublime, and 
the picturesque in nature, and who seest before thee, the com- 
ing shadows of future intellectual‘eminence; and thou thought- 
ful and vigilant student, who art intent on the acquisition of 
knowledge, and wouldst distance all thy competitors in the 
race for scholastic distinctions,—come and hear of one, who 
like you was young, full of hope and promise, successful in 
her ambitious desires, and who had laid out her plans of future — 
improvement and future usefulness upon a broad and noble 
foundation.—Come and learn how uncertain are human pros- 
pects, how transient is human existence ! 
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You have, my youthful readers, been members of literary in- 
stitutions ;—you recollect your anxiety to distinguish yourselves 
for strength and power of intellect;—as you then felt, and per- 
haps as some of you now do, so did Lucy Phelps, when a 
member of the Troy Female Seminary; she aimed at the at- 
tainment of its highest honors. 

This young lady, a daughter of the Hon. John Phelps, of 
Guilford, Vermont, passed the days of childhood in seclusion— 
at the age of twelve years, she was the nurse of a sick mother, 
patiently watched by her bed-side, and cheerfully devoted her- 
self to her service. —T hat mother, in her last moments blessed 
the patient and tender being who had soothed her dying pillow; 
and Lucy, though left to feel bereaved of a parent, was com- 
forted in her young heart by a sense of having deserved her 
mother’s blessing and the approbation of her own conscience. 

After her mother’s death, she was sent to school at Troy. 
Some who now read this page may have known her on her 
first appearance there ;—although she entered near the middle 
of a term, she distinguished herself at the examination, in ev- 
ery class in which she appeared, and her studies were proba- 
bly more numerous than those of any other pupil. The only 
complaint that was ever made of her while at school, was that 
she rose so early in the morning to pursue her studies, as to 
disturb the slumbers of some less sensible than herself of the 
value of time. 

The talents, the sweetness, and high moral character of 
Lucy Phelps rendered her peculiarly interesting to one of the 
ladies who had the care of her education in Troy. This in 
the Providence of God resulted in the marriage of this lady 
to the father of her pupil. As a consequence of this event, 
Lucy returned to enliven her father’s house by her good hu- 
mor, to lighten the domestic cares of her new mother, and to 
pursue with her the course of education she had commenced. 
She remained at home a year.—And oh, that all young ladies 
who are placed in similar circumstances, might know and im- 
itate her conduct in the new relation in which she was placed. 
Lofty and penetrating as she was in intellect, she rendered to 
her step-mother the most perfect and child-like obedience, 
anticipated her wishes, and watched with deep and intense 
anxiety, lest something in her new condition might perplex 
or disturb her in the literary occupations to which she was in 
a degree devoted. The garden, her mother’s favorite walk, 
became an object of Lucy’s care: she guarded with tender- 
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ness every flower and shrub which her mother loved: the 
grass plat under her window was soon filled by Lucy with 
sweet-brier, roses, lilacs intermingled with clumps of violets, 
and in the centre she caused a slip of weeping willow to be 
planted, as she knew this.tree was dear to her mother. In 
two years this little slip has become a tree; its long pendant 
boughs wave mournfully in the wind, and it casts its sombre 
shadow as if in sympathy with human sorrows. 

Nor was it in the care of flowers alone, or in those acts 
which might naturally be suggested to a young and enthusias- 
tic mind, that the affection of Lucy Phelps for her parents 
was exhibited. No duty of ordinary life, however humble or 
irksome, was shunned by her; nor did her sense of her own 
high intellectual powers ever lead her to despise any necessary 
or useful occupation. As the teacher of her younger sisters, 
she was patient, faithful, and persevering; and as their com- 
panion, humorous and entertaining:—she entered with zeal 
into every plan of usefulness in the little village where she 
lived, and her regularity and faithfulness, as a Sunday school 
teacher, might afford an example to older persons. 


In September, 1832, Lucy Phelps returned to finish her 


education in the Seminary at Troy. She passed with aston- 
ishing rapidity through some of the highest studies pursued in 
the Institution, and, at the examination in the February follow- 
ing, distinguished herself as a person of uncommon mental 
powers. Her analysis in Mental Philosophy (Stewart’s) 
wsa much spoken of: ‘‘ She seemed,” said a lady to the 
writer, a few days previous to the intelligence of her death, 
‘¢she seemed in her recitations to be raised above every thing 
material ; and as I looked upon her countenance, lighted up 
with the most intense expression, she appeared to me like a 
being of another world, and to have forgotten that there was, 
in existence, aught but mind and the Creator of mind.” 

In May last, Miss Phelps in accordance with her own anx- 
ious desires to be permitted to labor in the great field of edu- 
cation, was, by the principal of the Troy Seminary, recom- 
mended as an assistant to Miss English, of Georgetown, D. C., 
a lady distinguished for her own devotion to the cause of fe- 
male improvement, and who is doing much to elevate the 
character of her sex in the south. The important classes as- 
signed by Miss English to her youthful and gifted associate, 
as well as her own letters, show how well she appreciated the 
treasure entrusted to her. The letters of Miss Phelps to her 
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friends, show, too, how deeply she felt the affection and con- 
fidence bestowed upon her, and how anxious she was to prove 
that they were not misplaced. Buta short and sudden ill- 
ness terminated the life of her on whom many eyes were 
fixed, and from whom much was expected.——One ! the all- 
seeing and wise God, had beheld this fair and promising 
flower, and it was his pleasure that it should not bear fruit 
for earth, but, in all its pure and unsullied freshness, be trans- 
planted into his own immediate presence. 

Brilliant as was the mind of Lucy Phelps, lovely as was 
her person, and amiable and energetic as was her char- 
acter, the recollections of these things alone could serve 
little to console her friends for her loss; on the contrary, they 
would enhance the bereavement, had there not been added to 
them those Christian graces, which are necessary to fit the 
soul for a purer and holier state of existence. The reli- 
gious character of the young lady of whom this sketch is 
intended to give a faithful and unvarnished representation, was 
indeed the crowning ornament of the whole, and in a degree, 
it may be considered the very source and fountain of those 
good and amiable actions which distinguished her short life. 
She was confirmed according to the usages of the Episcopal 
church, while at Troy, in 1830. This act on her part was 
entirely voluntary; no especial influence had been exerted by 
any person to induce her, at that time, to take upon herself 
the obligations made at her baptism. She requested to be 
permitted to come forward to the ordinance, saying that, sen- 
sible of the unsatisfying nature of earthly things, it was 

her wish to dedicate herself to God, before her heart should 
be fixed on those delusive pleasures which tend to lead the 
soul farther and farther from holiness—by God’s help she 
was resolved to be a Christian. To use her own words, 
*¢ To be good and to do good, are what I most earnestly de- 
sire.”? From that time forward till her death, she lived in 
the communion of the church in frequent intercourse with her 
‘Maker, and spent much time in the reading of his holy word. 
During the last winter which she spent at home, she read 
nearly the whole Bible with Dr. Scott’s notes; and to find 
time for this, without breaking in upon other duties, she usually 
rose at the first dawning of the day, and spent an hour or two 
in reading and devotion. That the language of prayer was 
familiar to her, was manifest on the occasions when she was 
solicited to perform this duty in the presence of others—feel- 
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ing the delicacy common to her age, she would gladly have 
shrunk from the attempts to pray before those older than her- 
self; but when she did thus pour forth her spirit in supplica- 
tion to God, it seemed to glow with a seraph’s fervor, and to 
be wrapt in the glorious visions of the invisible world into 
which she had entered. 

Nor did her pious feelings evaporate in duties of a religious 
nature. She had strong and powerful feelings to subdue, an 
inordinate ambition for intellectual attainments to moderate, 
and a humor naturally caustic and satirical to restrain; and so 
effectually did she, by divine assistance, obtain the ascendency 
over her own nature, that probably few who associated famil- 
larly with her for the last two years, knew that she had any 
struggles to encounter from propensities which she deemed it 
unchristian to indulge. 

Miss Phelps, after an illness of a few days, died at George- 
town, on the 28th of July, a day to which she had looked 
forward with solicitude, as the commencement of a public ex- 
amination of the classes under her charge. Buta far different 
trial awaited her, and it is to her friends a miost precious con- 
solation, that she had assiduously sought to prepare herself 
for it, and that she shrank not from the summons. In her 
dying hour she requested a friend to read to her the 15th 
chapter of the 1st Corinthians: she listened with delighted 
attention, and desired to hear it again. After the second read- 
ing, taking the book into her own hand, she remarked upon 
the glories of the resurrection, and the beautiful illustrations of 
the apostle: she dwelt with delight on several passages, and 
gave the clearest evidence that with her ‘‘ death was soon to 
be swallowed up in victory.”” She died at the age of sixteen. 

One of her sisters, now in South Carolina, in writing to her 
parents, says, ‘* What a sweet, excellent child she has always 
been! How magnanimously she-has always acted in every 
situation. I have recounted over and over in my mind her 
brief history ; the last sad hours I spent with her, our last sad 
parting, and those last beautiful letters she wrote me from 
Georgetown, so full of sensibility and genius—and each time 
it seemed that my heart would melt with tender regret. Set- 
ting aside the ties of nature, there is something so gratifying 
to the pride of the human heart in the possession of such a 
friend, that, when lost, nothing but the consolations of religion 
can afford us any adequate support. I am indignant at my- 
self, whenever my foolish heart prompts me to expect happi- 
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ness in any thing short of heaven. When we contemplate 
the hour of death, and the awfully momentous interests of eter- 
nity, how worthless do the trifling concerns of earth appear ! 
When Lucy, in the full exercise of all her faculties, found that 
she was dying, how must all the honors she had received, and 
all her aspirations for human applause have vanished into 
nothingness, in view of the scenes opening before her! At 
that hour, how did she rejoice that she had entered the service 
of him, ‘‘ who is the resurrection and the life? ”’ 

Youthful reader ! if thou hast had the patience to peruse 
this tribute to the memory of youthful talents and virtue, 
turn not away satisfied with breathing a sigh for the briefness 
and gen of life; but, like Lucy Phelps, resolve to con- 
secrate your faculties to the service of God and the good of 
others; then like hers, will be your life, honorable, and your 
death happy. 


THE AFRICAN MOTHER. 


Suggested by a Madagascar song, addressed to a cruel mother, who was drag- 
ging her daughter to the beach, to sell her to the white men. 


Oh, mother! hear my frenzied prayer, 
Nor let me weep in vain! 

Wilt thou that 1, thy child, should wear 
The captive’s galling chain ? 

Mast I depart, where never more 
My sinking heart shall prove, 

Upon that far and fatal shore, 
A tender guardian’s love? 


Mother! bethink thee of the days 
When oft in youthful pride, 

I met thy fond enraptured gaze, 

sported at thy side;— 

When on the river’s weedy brink, 
Or by the rushing sea, 

I stooped, the cooling wave to drink ;— 
Alas! I then was free! 
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How oft, when summer suns were high, 
I ’ve borne thee to the shade,— 

And, while I watched thy closing eye, 
The shadowing branches spread. 

When night, in dews and silence came, 
The silvery fish I snared, 

And, by the quickly kindling flame, 
Thy light repast prepared. 


Alas! who now from summer’s heat 
Shall guard thine aged form— 
Who now shall haste, with willing feet, 
To shield thee from the storm ? 
Or, who at pensive eve will wake 
The spirit-gladdening song ?— 
—Mother! each bush and quivering brake 
Upbraids thee with my wrong! 


Yon azure sea looks calm and bright; 
Hath not its murmuring tide 

A voice that speaks of nature’s right, 
Thy purpose stern to chide ? 

Our pallid foes stand mocking by, 
My fetters they prepare : 

I look for mercy in thine eye,— 
May I not find it there? 


Can gold or gems bring joy to thee, 
When I am far away ? 

How wilt thou, when bereft of me, 
Curse their deceitful ray! 

Turn not away. Thou oft hast smiled— 
Smile on me once again : 

Oh, mother! must thy wretched child 
Still plead to thee in vain? 


In vain!—then take my last farewell; 
And oh, one prayer be mine— 

The pangs that this sad bosom swell, 
May they ne’er torture thine ! 

I go to be the white man’s slave— 
No bosom feels for me— 

Yet on yon wild and restless wave 
My heart will yearn for thee. 


New York, Sept. 22, 1883. 
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Utility of the Fine Arts. 


UTILITY OF THE FINE ARTS. . 


In turning our thoughts to the various subjects which inter- 
est the mind of man, we find that what are called the arts of 
life, engage many of his faculties, and much of his attention. 
Some of these have for their professed objects, wse—some 
amusement.—From this has arisen a distinction in terms : 
those designed for use, are denominated useful arts; those 
designated for pleasure, the fine arts. 

These terms are expressive and well chosen, but are not 
fully understood by those who in the fine arts discern no 
utility; in the useful arts no beauty. The chief advantage of 
the useful arts consists in their adaptation to the exigencies of 
man in this present state of being ; and is there not in this 
utility a beauty worthy the admiration of every lover of man’s 
happiness ? The fine arts, although not designed to contrib- 
ute to the corporeal necessities of man, have yet a nobler 
result in their effects upon his mind and heart: refining and 
elevating in their tendency, they insensibly lead to an acute- 
ness of moral judgment, and raise the mind above the material 
world which surrounds it. Experience and observation prove 
that they do not invariably produce this effect, (owing proba- 
bly to counteracting causes,) but that this is their general ten- 
dency cannot be doubted. As illustrations of this, we may 
recur to our feelings when under their influence. 

Weare almost all of us susceptible to the pure pleasure derived 
from the varied and magic beauty of the floral world, where we 
see in every opening bud and blade of grass the perfections of 
that God, who pencils with variegated shade the lowly flower 
that decks the rippling stream, or gorgeously attires the lily race. 
Gardening as a fine art is very little practised in this country, 
but in England it is carried to great perfection. The artist, 
by a happy combination of the best materials which nature can 
furnish, outvies her fairest productions. The infinite variety of 
the vegetable kingdom astonishes and delights us. The painter 
also, in his accurate delineations, in his beautiful combinations 
and in his delicacy of taste in selecting from varied forms their 
superior beauties charms us ; yet the true value of his art is 
its power to refine the taste, and its tendency to excite an ob- 
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servation and a love of the works of nature. In Architecture 
also, though it might surprise us that the loftiness, the gran- 
deur, the magnificence and fair proportions of an earthly struc- 
ture, should excite a thought beyond the pale of earthliness, 
yet that they do, is a fact evident on reflection. 

Suppose one roving through a wooded landscape, the dense 
foliage around and beneath ; and what can be better calculated 
to refine the taste and purify imagination, than to watch its daily 
changes ? The little seed, which we hold in our hand, seems 
but an inert lump of matter; but place it in contact with its genial 
element, and, as if touched by a fairy’s wand, it springs forth 
into life and beauty. Day by day, it unfolds some secret charm 
or hidden wonder, till at length the flower spreads its unrivalled 
form before the gaze of the delighted artist, and, by its silent 
teachings, leads him ‘‘ from nature, up to nature’s God,” with 
nature’s silence unbroken, save by the dashing water-fall and 
whispering breeze: suddenly a turn, or opening reveals a 
splendid temple we gaze; no sound is heard; all other feel- 
ing is lost in that one soul-absorbing view : its loftiness and 
grandeur fill the spirit, and while they solemnise the gayer 
thoughts, awe it into deep and intense feeling. Its enduring 
magnificence and sublimity give ‘‘a mighty moral to the 
scene,”’ while its fair proportions tell us of the superior love- 
liness of moral order. 

Again—Poetry casts a potent spell over the soul, absorbs its 
attention, and enlists its sympathies. The sacred Poet, taking 
advantage of this, centres it upon that most worthy, most sub- 
lime subject of contemplation, God. Thus while the perfec- 
tions of the Deity through the medium of Poetry are pre- 
sented in a form which cannot but touch even the heart of 
fallen man, we are insensibly rendered conversant with the 
most exalted excellence. Inclined as we are to imitate what 
we admire, while the Poet reveals the perfections of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, he calls forth our admiration only to ex- 
_cite us to the imitation of mental and moral excellence. 

And who can be insensible to the delicious harmony of 
Music ? Borne, perhaps on the evening breeze, it tunes 
the imagination to sweetest melody—vexing cares and gro- 
velling pursuits melt away, and the soul yields to the em- 
pire of sentiment and feeling. And are we not conscious of 
its purifying influence when we listen to the solemn notes of 
praise in the temple of God ? The majestic anthem bursts upon 
the ear, resounding from every arch of an earthly tabernacle ; 
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452 Recollections of Childhood. 
and as the deepening chorus swells and rises, our souls are 
carried upward to mingle in its deep and sublime pathos, in 
the eternal song of Cherubim and Seraphim, before the throne 
of heaven. 

Thus while the fine arts increase our happiness in the sea- 
son of enjoyment, they may also be made subservient to a 
higher purpose—that of moral and religious improvement. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


I remember 
When this green earth, and yon o’er-arching sk 
Were bright and glorious as the shapes which float 
In fancy’s rainbowed visions. Joy was king, 
And grief had not a resting-place on earth; 
For then I had not deanaall of sin, nor knew 
That all so fair was forfeited to death. 


If there is a moment when the divine goddess of melan- 
choly reigns over my spirit with an unlimited, yet not un- 
pleasant sway, it is when looking back through the shadowy 
vista of departed time, I catch a gleam of the sunshine which 
irradiated my earliest years, and recal the sweet and sacred 
— of my infant imagination. 

ntil we have, in some degree, participated in the trans- 
gression which 
*¢ Brought death into the world, and all our wo,”’ 


the whole earth appears an Eden of felicity. 

Every object smiles in innocence. Every being seems 
made for happiness. Sweet illusions! Why, why are ye 
so transitory? Why must the sin and sorrow, the madness 
and misery of the wretched children of men be revealed, to 
sicken the heart, and shake in dust the few roses that still 
would bloom amid the ‘‘ thorns and thistles” of this fallen 
world. 

Let no parent or preceptor be very solicitous that the little 
ones committed to his care, should be early taught the 
terrible penalty denounced against the offender. They will 
learn it soon enough for their happiness; and I verily believe 
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it strikes them with more solemnity when gathered from their 
own observation, than when forced on their unwilling and 
inattentive ear, by prosing catechisms, and injudicious obser- 
vations. 

How awful and appalling was the moment when the 
terrors of death were first unveiled tome! I had just num- 
bered my sixth summer, blithe as the birds that carolled over 
my head, and unfearing as the flowers that bloomed beneath 
my feet. 

One beautiful morning, my mother called me to her, and 
informed me I should go, in the afternoon, to the funeral of 
a lady,—a distant relative, and one to whom I had been 
warmly attached, who had died suddenly. My mother also 
added some remarks on the shortness of life, the certainty of 
death, the necessity of being prepared, and all those subjects 
we so frequently hear, but so seldom realize. 

There was, near the dwelling of my parents, a small 
clump of spruce and pine bushes, where I had discovered a 
number of birds’ nests. It was my greatest delight, and 
almost my sole business, to tend this aviary, and watch the 
habits of the old birds, or assist them in providing food for 
their young. The philosopher, busied in abstract specula- 
tions, and confounded by contradictory theories, may pro- 
nounce the recital of such infantile amusements, absurd and 
ridiculous; but, to the philanthropist, nothing that contributes 
to the innocent enjoyment, even of a child, will appear unin- 
teresting. 

Before the hour arrived for my departure with my mother, 
I went to visit my birds, in their secure retreat; and when I 
heard their songs, and saw them darting around, apparently 
all happiness, I was completely happy too; and I remember 
well, how I wondered what my mother could mean, by telling 
me this world was a place of sin and sorrow, and where peo- 

le never could find sincere and lasting’ ejnoyment. I had 
sate the Bible read much, and had been, for some months, 
tasked myself to read the New Testament daily; but, as I 
could read fluently, and was fond of my book, it was no 
hardship—indeed my parents were delighted with my profi- 
ciency, and often repeated their astonishment at the pertinent 
observations I ventured, or inquiries I made, concerning 
passages of scripture. Still, of all I read, there was but two 
sentences that interested me, or, that I understood how to 
apply to my own feelings and circumstances. One was the 
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exhortation of our Saviour, ‘‘ to suffer little children to come 
unto him’’—and the other, that He permitted not a sparrow 
to fall to the ground without his notice. I thought not of his 
having died, that I might live; but I felt assured he would 
take care of me and my birds, and for that I loved Him. 

The piety of age may have knowledge, zeal and faith; but 
the piety of childhood has simplicity, confidence and love. 
It is like that which glowed in the bosoms of our first parents, 
when informed the whole creation was subjected to them, 
and nothing required in return, but that they should be satis- 
fied with the gift, and grateful to the Giver. 

A few light clouds were floating in the calm sunny atmos- 
phere, and I thought, as reclining beneath an elm, I gazed on 
their soft bosoms, that if I had wings, like my birds, I would 
fly up and rest on those beautiful clouds, and then I would go 
farther and farther, through the clear blue sky, till I reached 
that heaven where, I had been told, the good were to live, and 
where I felt assured little children might go without anxiety or 
apprehension. Death was only to go there, and I wondered 
any one could be unwilling to die. 

In such a reverie I reached the house appointed for the 
funeral. TI entered : what acontrast did this chamber of death 
— to the imaginary scene my fancy had just been pictur- 

ng! Here, every thing was calculated and intended to strike 
the beholder with awe, and indelibly impress on his mind 
the last act in the drama of life, when the curtain falls, never 
to be raised again till Time has finished his course, and the 
stars are extinguished, and the sun himself, shorn of his bright- 
ness, shall be resolved into the chaos from whence he issued. 

Death would have been, of itself, sufficiently appalling— 
but to me, the ceremonies and accompaniment of the funeral, 
invested it with a kind of awful pomp more terrible than my 
young imagination could have conceived. There was the 
black coffin, and the mourners all in black, and the stiff corse 
wrapped in a white sheet, which appeared to add ghastliness 
to the sunken eyes, and pale features, which were so altered I 
never could have suspected to whom they belonged. — 

I gazed, bewildered, and nearly stupified, till my mother, 
not at all comprehending what was passing in my mind, and, 
perhaps, wishing to imprint more indelibly on my memory the 
effects of death, suddenly raised my hand and placed it on the 
cold forehead of the corse. Oh, God! what a shuddering 
horror thrilled through my veins! I tremble, even now, at the 
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recollection. A sickness of the heart came over me, and a 
monlenctioty anticipation of the sorrows of humanity, which 
have, alas ! been too truly verified. For the first time, I re- 
coiled from the thoughts of death, nor would a heaven of hap- 
piness then have reconciled me to the thought of laying down 
in the cold and silent grave. 

On the next morning my birds sung sweetly, and the sky 
was serene, and the flowers as lovely as ever; but they had lost 
their power to charm,—I had discovered that the Destroyer 
was in the world. I had witnessed his triumph. I had wept 
over his victim. Oh, Death! what an enemy art thou to the 
happiness of earth! and we can neither prevent thy approach, 
nor escape thy power. 

** Thou art where billows foam ; 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 


Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us far, and thou art there.”’ 


The next time I beheld the grim tyrant, he wore a kindlier 
aspect. I stood beside the dying bed ofa good man, who was 
strengthening himself to give his last advice, and last adieus to 
the weeping train sighing over his departure. He was one of 
those rare characters who are prosperous without pride, suc- 
cessful without exciting envy, and who can attach friends 
without, at the same time, incurring enemies. He had been 
blessed by God, and beloved by men, yet I heard him declare, 
the world was a bauble, unworthy our pursuit; a phantom we 
never could enjoy ; a delusive meteor, that if followed would 
lead us to destruction. 

And with a serene countenance, he spoke of the dark and 
narrow house, as a sure refuge from sufferings and sin ; and 
he spoke of heaven, with the light of joy beaming from his eye, 
like the setting sun emerging from a cloud ere he sinks to his 
resting-place forthe night. I thought, as I walked slowly from 
the room, surely for such a one “ to die, is gain.”’ 

Since that time, I have become familiar with the king of 
terrors : my parents hgve gone down to the dust, and my 
brothers and sisters are no more, and the green turf has been 
laid on the head of one dearer than ‘ all the world beside,”’ 
till the grave is peopled with my affections; and when sorrows 
and disappointments press heavily on my heart, there is a con- 
solation in reflecting that those I loved have escaped their 
-pressure ; and when the snow shrouds the earth, and the cold 
winds whistle around my desolate dwelling, I look pensively 
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from my window on the white mounds in the church-yard, 
glittering in the morning beam, and sigh for the time when I 
too may be ‘‘ where the weary are at rest.”” Thus have sor- 
row and philosophy, reason and religion triumphed over my 
instinctive dread of dissolution : yet the dark valley is still a 

ath of gloom; and I never recal the time, when I fancied 

eaven accessible through the bright clouds and the blue sky 
without secretly wishing the soft visions of childhood might be 
permitted to glow undisturbed, while innocence guides the 
conduct; that the penalty might follow, not precede the trans- 
gression. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


(In publishing the following note, we feel that we are only rendering justice 
to the noble sentiments of universal benevolence which actuates these worthy 
“Bisters. Happy would it he for the world, if all christian charities were th 
catholic in their spirit and operation.) Ep. 
The Sisters of Charity return their polite thanks to Mrs. Hale for the 
friendly manner in which she has noticed their Fair: they however beg 
leave, at the same time, to remove an impression under which Mrs. Hale 
with many others appear to lie, and which certainly would be prejudi- 
cial to the success of the good work in contemplation; namely, that the 
services of the Sisters in Boston are confined to the children of the poor 
Irish Catholics. 'This would be at variance with the principles of that 
charity which they profess, and particularly, with their Constitution 
which admits of no distinction of persons—no regard to Sect or Nation, 
in the exercise of their respective duties. 


To Mas. Saran J. Hare. 


Wednesday Noon, Sept. 18, 1893. 
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STANZAS TO 


Clouds which gild the azure sky, 
How light their drapery lies 

Around the setting orb of day, 
Fringed with its crimson dies. 


But, slirouded in their fleecy folds, 
Is hid the lightning’s form; 

And in their gatherings we trace 
The harbinger of storm. 


Leaves which deck the forest wild, 
Fann’d by the zephyr’s wings, 

Soon yield their freshness to the blight, 
Which autumn round them flings. 


To thee, spring’s dew-gemm’d blossoms 
Bear gladness on each leaf ; 
For thy free, bounding bosom 


Is yet unwrung by grief. 


But earthly flowers are fading— 
They flourish but a day; 

Lean not so fondly on them, 
They’re doomed to pass away. 


Would’st thou possess that flower, 
Which blooms unscathed by time, 

Then twine thy young affections 
Round blest religion’s shrine. 


Oh, labor always to obtain 
That pearl of peerless price, 

Which, when the shades of death shall fall, 
Can gain thee Paradise. 


AuGUSTA. 


Roseville Cottage. 
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SKETCHES OF THE TENNESSEEANS. 
(Extracts from letters to the Editor.) 


Your great ‘* Fair”’ has done your ladies much credit abroad. 
We people of the woods have but few acts of public munifi- 
cence to recount but we have a few places of public resort, 
and some subjects of general interest. Among the former are 
the Mineral Springs: the most frequented in this vicinity are 
the Sulphur Springs. Hither the sick and the well have been 
wending their way; at least, as many as could find accommo- 
dations there. 

Although these Springs would do better to contrast than to 
compare with Saratoga, I must give you a little description. 
Art has as yet done nothing to embellish it. The Springs 
are in a sort of dell, surrounded by hills covered with trees 
and shrubbery, which forma delightful shade for the seats that 
seem fortuitously placed for the accommodation of visiters. 
About twenty rods distant is the Hotel—a log-house, consisting 
of five rooms, the principal or dining room having glazed win- 
dows : the sleeping apartments are not so expensively fitted 
up, merely having outside shutters. 

When approaching this building, I was endeavoring to settle 
in my own mind, how so many persons, as I had known to 
have been there the week previous, could have been enter- 
tained ; but on casting my eyes about, I perceived upon the 
surrounding hills, ‘‘ above, around, below,’’ numbers of cabins 
among the trees. They are constructed in the neatest man- 
ner, having only one apartment, but that is large enough to 
contain several beds. These retreats are much sought for by 
families : gentlemen always prefer them to staying in the big 
house, where all, however, take their meals : the fare is very 
good. Doubtless in a few years a splendid Hotel will be 
erected here, and fashion and dissipation bear sway. It will 
then be called an elegant resort; but to me it will have lost 
its romance and its charm. It is now all lovely in the beauties 
of nature, and these are enjoyed without the trouble of an ex- 
hibition. 

I have been alternately surprised, amused, and troubled at 
the mode of electioneering in this part ofthe country. A few 
weeks since, as I was passing the Court House in —— I per- 
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ceived a crowd collected around the steps—some persons 
seemed addressing them in vehement language. I concluded 
there had been a quarrel, or some unusual cause of excitement; 
but, upon inquiry, was told that it was one of the candidates 
for public office, (a highly respectable citizen) setting forth 
his own merits and capabilities for the trust. 

I expressed my surprise, that a man of his standing in society 
could descend to use such means. It was replied that it was 
the only way in which he would be likely to succeed. 

The elections have lately been decided. They were three 
days receiving votes: during this time business is nearly sus- 
pended, except with dealers in whiskey: I am sorry to say 
itis freely supplied at the expense of the candidates. The 
day I visited the Springs there had been a collection, as it is 
here termed, at that place. I believe the Scotch would call 
it a gathering. Many persons were assembled: the political 
candidates (who improve every opportunity) spoke alternately 
in their own behalf, and openly solicited votes. But if they 
urge their claims with boldness, they bear a disappointment 
with equal fortitude. Soon after the termination of the poli- 
tical contest, I passed the day with Mrs. wife of one of 
the unsuccessful candidates for senator in Congress. Not- 
withstanding the pains himself and his constituents had taken 
to secure his elevation, he spoke of his defeat with less chagrin 
than I have seen some persons evince who were beaten at 
chess. 

The day upon which the elections closed, the annual Meth- 
odist camp-meeting commenced. This is always held in the 
woods. You must know the Methodists, in this part of the 
country, are a numerous and very respectable sect. Some of 
my acquaintances, on finding I had never witnessed a meeting 
of the kind, insisted that I should not only visit the encamp- 
ment, but stay at least one night. The meeting was to con- 
tinue five days. 

I found the tents not as I expected, of cloth, but quite com- 
fortable cabins. It was calculated that not less than two thou- 
sand persons were present each day. They had abundance of 
good eating (drinking is prohibited, except water only) and 
there was quite a display of fine apparel. The Methodists 
at the North affect to despise dress and ornaments; but it is not 
so here. It struck me oddly to see even their clergymen with 
fancy colored clothes, yellow buttons, &c. But the dress, 
after all, is of little consequence. A robe does not give elo- 
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quence, nor a band sanctity. Some of these itinerant preach- 
ers were very impressive. I was much interested, and I hope 
edified, by their sermons ; but when the excitement commen- 
ced, prayers, exhortations, clapping of hands, shouting, 
groaning, singing, all at the same time—it did not seem to me 
like a devotional exercise. Still I believe there are many, 
very many Christians among the Methodists. 
* * * 


Those families, who reside on their own plantations, a mile 
or so from town, live in a very independent style. Their 
own grounds afford them almost every luxury as well as com- 
fort. They usually keep a barouche or carriage; but as the 
roads are not very smooth, the ladies, who are all equestrians, 
generally prefer riding on horseback. A few days since a 
lady called upon me, saying she had come to invite me to ride 
home with her, and pass the night. 

I was recovering from an attack of scarlet fever, and thought 
a ride would do me good; so I instantly assented. The ser- 
vant did not arrive as soon as we expected; so we concluded 
to go forward and meet him. I supposed, all the time, that 
the carriage was coming, but behold it was on horseback the 
lady designed I should accompany her. Here was quite a 
dilemma. I had not sufficiently recovered my strength to 
walk all the way forward or back ; and, as to mounting the 
horse, I thought that was impossible, as I had only twice rode 
about a field, and had never ventured upon the public high- 


way. 

Nothing could exceed the lady’s astonishment at my igno- 
rance : she thought every body could ride. After laughin 
heartily at my expense, she insisted that I should try ;—so i 
mounted, and we reached her mansion in safety. 

The next day I was under the necessity of returning to 
town in the same way,—not exactly, however; I had gained 
courage by my experience, and made the horse pace in very 
= style, and design riding often in future. Thus I have 


earned something by coming to the West. 
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LETTER ON GREECE.* 
Athens, March 26, 1833. 


The public journals have kept you fully acquainted with the 
whole history of the Lord’s dealing with us, and you cannot 
fail to have observed how signally He has blessed us. We ar- 
rived in this foreign land little more than two years ago, unac- 
quainted with the language, destitute of all the means of com- 
mencing any establishment. Yet in less than six months 
from our landing we had a school in operation and our presses 
at work; and in much less than a year I began to preach the 
gospel in their own language, though in much feebleness and with 
stammering lips. On the 18th of July, 1831, we commenced 
our first female school in a small vault or cellar of my own 
house. We this day have in this department alone about two 
hundred and fifty,—a great portion of whom can read the word 
of God, and are acquainted with many important branches of 
learning adapted to their respective situations in life. Mrs. 
Hill has devoted herself to this important department of our 
mission. The bodily fatigue which she underwent had well 
nigh destroyed her strength, and during the last summer I fear- 
ed her work was about to finish. 

It pleased, however, our heavenly Father to spare her. A 
visit of four weeks to one of the Cyclades, during the summer 
vacation, measurably restored her. The same gracious Provyi- 
dence has provided her with an affectionate and zealous assist- 
ant in her sister, who reached us two months ago. In this in- 
teresting school, itis my high privilege to preach the Gospel 
twice a week without molestation from any one; besides which, 
the Scriptures are daily explained, line upon line, and precept 
upon precept. 

The more I gain experience here of the real wants of the 
country, as far as missionary efforts can be applied to their relief, 
I am satisfied that Female education is the grand object to which 
we ought to devote ourselves, and the grand means of opera- 
ting most powerfully upon the people, through the influence of 
the Gospel. 

In these schools of ours we are training up female teachers, 
who will soon go forth to take charge of other schools, which 


* Extract from a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Hill, to the young gentlemen of the 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, who had put certain questions to him, con- 
cerning the State of Greece. 
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we hope to establish, and thus the work must be prosecuted; for 
without previously training up female teachers, it is impossible 
for us to extend our female schools. This has been so long 
and so much insisted on by us, in all our letters home, that our 
friends are beginning to wake up; anda plan proposed some 
time ago by Mrs. Hill, to our patrons at home, of educating in 
our own family, girls selected from the mass of our scholars, 
with particular reference to their becoming teachers, has been 
answered in and by the donation of two members of the family 
of Judge Jay, Bedford, New York, of $100 for that special ob- 
ject. We calculate that $50 per annum would suffice to board, 
clothe, and educate such a girl, May the hearts of others be 
inclined to do likewise. 

Our Hellenic school for boys continues to be an important 
institution. It consists of sixty, divided into three classes, who 
study ancient Greek, under a competent teacher. ‘This school 
is directed by myself. The Bible is one of our text books, and 
once a week I explain and lecture from the Septuagint. The 
books used in this school are printed at our own press—viz. 
Extracts from Jacob’s Greek reader, the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, the Defence of Socrates, and the Gorgias of Plato. 

They are now reading the Orations of Demosthenes, and will 
afterwards read Thucydides. 

They are also taught Arithmetic, Geography, and History; 
and among them I have a class who study English with me. 
The English Bible is the only book I use with this class. 
From this school are to go forth the future teachers of Greece; 
for without a knowledge of ancient Greek, they cannot become 
acquainted with their own (the modern) so as to teach it. We 
have among these boys the children of the Prince and the 
peasant. They are industrious and fond of learning—iouch 
more so than the boys in our own country generally. Hither- 
to the schools in Greece have been literally without books, ex- 
cept perhaps a few leaves or a single whole copy for the Mas- 
ter. Our press has in a great measure supplied this deficiency, 
and our pupils are furnished with text books, as I have already 
stated. Besides these school books we have printed several 
tracts on important religious subjects, and we have now under- 
way, Robertson’s Scripture Characters. The productions of 
the press are highly approved of abroad, and we have had con- 
siderable demand from other places for our school books. By 
a mutual arrangement highly agreeable to us both, Mr. Rob- 
ertson conducts the affairs of the press, and the schools are 
under my direction and that of Mrs. Hill. 

Thus I have given you a rapid summary of the present state 
of the missionary establishment under our direction. We have 
every thing to be thankful for, and every thing to look forward 
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to with hope for the future. Our prospects never were so good. 
We stand high in the affections of the people at large, both 
laity and clergy, and the new government appears very liberal- 
ly disposed. 

When our school buildings are finished, which we have al- 
ready commenced, we shall be able to collect together more 
than six hundred children, male and female ; and who can tell 
the amount of influence which will be produced on this large 
proportion of the youth of this metropolis by the combined ope- 
ration of religion and education. Yet, without the prayers of 
God’s people, we feel that we labor without hope: we water 
our instruction with our tears and prayers; and we ask you, 
dear for yours. Pray for us, that God-would open to us an 
effectual door, and that the blessing of the Lord may rest upon 
the teachers and the taught. 

There is a distinguishing and redeeming feature in the an- 
cient church of Greece, which always inspires us with cheerful 
hope that she will yet shake off the dust of ages, and rise from 
under the cloud of error which now darkens the really bright 
and beautiful form beneath. She hallows the word of God, 
and acknowledges it as the sole basis of faith and doctrine, and 
she permits, nay commands her members to read the sacred 
Oracles. How different from the papal church. Our duty 
therefore is plain, Wemay give them the Word of God; and we 
do so, and are encouraged by their prelates in so doing; but we 
are met at once by the fact that few of these can read it, and 
among the females scarcely one. The establishment, therefore, 
of schools is our primary concern, and the preparation of fe- 
male teachers, that we may extend the benefits of education far 
and wide to females, are imperative. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Whether you can afford to spend much or little upon your child’s 
clothing, in either case, comfort not show, should be the object of dress. 

Good, substantial clothes can be made cheap, and wear long, while 
finery costs more in the first instance, and is soon soiled or spoilt. 

The expense thrown away in uselessly ornamental apparel would be 
often a welcome supply in after life. 

Those who can afford to indulge in expensive dresses for their child- 
ren, should recollect that it will do their little ones no good, and may 
lead many, who cannot afford it, into ruinous extravagance. 


Mrs. Rantoul. 
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WHO WILL AID? 


[The ‘‘ Troy Society for the advancement of Female Educa- 
tion in Greece,”’ in sending forth their Circular to invite aid from 
ladies of other places, deemed it respectful to them, as well as 
advantageous to the cause espoused, to seek also the assistance 
of their counsel and advice; and to this purpose named a day (the 
8th of August,) on which they invited societies, forming to aid 
their views, to send one or more of their members to meet with 
the Board of Officers of the ‘‘ Troy Society ;”’ and Mrs. Phelps, 
at their request, prepared for the day the following Address. |* 


From this Address we shall select such parts as seem most 
necessary to give a correct understanding of the plan, and its 
progress thus far. We hope these extracts will induce our 
readers to peruse the Address itself. It contains much to in- 
terest and encourage the philanthropist and the Christian. It 
was written not to gain fame, but to do good—that motive 
which is most powerful to prompt the heart and soul of a true 
woman; and the sentiments advanced are in unison with that 
= delicacy of thought and ardent piety of feeling which the 
iterary labors of females should always cherish. 


** Who are the women that are to leave their impress upon the 
age in which we live? Who are those that are to set in motion 
engines, which, long after they have left the earth. shall in their 
operation, diffuse the blessings of knowledge and civilization, 
and the light of divine truth? While the honored and now 
sainted Mrs. Graham was walking the streets of New York, in- 
tent amidst a thousand obstacles upon carrying into execution 
her benevolent plans, how often was she jostled by the fancied 
great ones of the city, who looked with pity or contempt upon 
the benevolent projects in which she was engaged, and thought 
of her, if they thought of her at all, as a visionary enthusiast. 
What in their estimation could be more weak and ill-judged, 
than to give a large part of a small income for charitable pur- 
poses? But of the multitudes of women who rolled ‘over the 
pavements in their splendid carriages, in all the pomp and ar- 
rogance which too often attend on wealth, how many do poster- 
ity remember or speak of? They may, indeed, have had costly 


* Address on the subject of Female Education in Greece, and General Exten- 
sion of Christian Intercourse among Females. Read by the Rev. Mr. Beaman to 
a large and respectable audience, convened at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Troy, on the 8th of August, 1833. By Almira H. L. Phelps. 
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monuments erected to their memories, standing conspicuous in 
the various church-yards of the city, as the mouldering bodies 
beneath once did in the circles of fashion, or it may be the pews 
of their respective churches—but if no praise-worthy deeds, no 
domestic virtues marked their pathway in life, they have worse 
than lived in vain. To have been forgotten in the world, to have 
left no record behind of which their posterity or age might be 
proud, these are but negative evils; but inasmuch as they ‘ did 
it not;’ inasmuch as they hid their Lord’s talents, when weighed 
in the balance they will be found wanting, by Him who will re- 
quire of all an account of their stewardship. 

‘* The monument of Mrs. Graham may be seen in the numer- 
ous societies founded by her in the city of New York, for the 
relief of widows, the care of orphans, the assistance and comfort 
of the sick poor, and the instruction of the ignorant: it exists in 
the hearts of the thousands and tens of thousands who have been 
benefited by her plans of benevolence: it is permanent as lan- 
guage itself, for it is engraven on the page of history. Her 
name is recorded among the good and distinguished women of 
the eighteenth century. But who are to be given to history as 
the good and the great of the nineteenth century? 

“God forbid that any should do good for the sake of future 
fame; and let all who strive to benefit others, who are active in 
the holy cause of Christian benevolence, see that they come to 
the work with clean hands and a pure heart. A good name will 
indeed follow in the train of good works, as happiness is con- 
nected with the performance of duty; but neither honor nor hap- 

iness should in any case be the chief object of our pursuit. 

he multitudes who are hurrying on in search of pleasure, find 
but vanity and vexation of spirit; while those who follow in the 
path of duty, thinking not of enjoyment, are often rewarded by 
that ‘ peace which passeth understanding.’ 

‘* It may be proper here to remark a coincidence which serves 
to show that, in the course of Divine Providence, the christfan 
females of the present age are destined to have with each other 
amore general intercourse, and to influence more extensively 
the moral condition of the world, than in any preceding period. 
A short time after the ladies of Troy, following as they believed 
the leadings of Providence, had met to deliberate upon the 
means of enlightening the females of Greece, and of promoting 
a more general communication among christian females, a meet- 
ing of ladies was held in Edinburgh, in Scotland, with a view to 
the ‘extension of Christian Intercourse, and the Promotion of a 
General Useful Influence on Africa, by means of Female Ex- 
ertion. 

‘* The following extract is made from the preamble to the res- 
olutions then passed: ‘ Every movement which enlarges chris- 
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tian sympathy, carries in its bosom a double blessing: it blesses 
the giver and the receiver; and if, haply, these parties meet in 
a simultaneous effort to convey relief to a third, the blessing is 
more than doubled ; it is reflected back in many forms upon all 
concerned. In this view, the principles of true philanthropy 
and of sound patriotism encourage us to seek an intercourse with 
those females of the United States, who commend themselves 
to our esteem, and invite our imitation by their affectionate ex- 
ertions. There are not in the world women from whom we can 
expect to meet with so true a response to our sentiments 
and principles, as from the intelligent females in the United 
States. If we obey this call,’ (referring to the subject of Afri- 
can Colonization) ‘we shall, in return, acquire for ourselves 
christian friends in America, who, while they add to our interest 
in this perishing life, will swell our expectations of that glorious 
and blessed assembly in the life that is to come, when, through 
redeeming mercy, we may hope to meet them face to face.’ 

‘*With respect to females taking it upon themselves to act 
upon the subject which the ladies of Edinburgh had met to con- 
sider, they observe, ‘ While it belongs to the male part of a pop- 
ulation to determine the political institutions of a country, it falls 
chiefly into the hands of the female, to provide, by early educa- 
tion and domestic training, for giving these institutions perma- 
nence. 

‘** Among the officers of this Society are Lady Grey, sister- 
in-law to the Prime Minister, and many other distinguished 
names. While so many of the titled ladies of Great Britain are 
a scandal to their sex, and a disgrace to their country, it is truly 
refreshing to find among them some who possess nobility of soul, 
and recognize their obligations to live to the glory of God, and 
for the good of his creatures.” 


We pass over the next ten pages, which contain chiefly no- 
tices of the past and present condition of Greece. These 
sketches or incidents are interesting, but not always exactly 
relevant to the point which is most important to be understood, 
namely, What is there to be done?—and how can it best be 
effected? The following extract gives the necessary infor- 
mation: 


‘** The object of this Society is to educate female teachers for 
Greece. What is the best method for doing this? is now the 
question. It has been proposed that Greek girls should be 
brought to the United States to be educated, with a view of re- 
turning to their own country to teach. 

**The objections to this plan are, that the voyage would be 
attended with great expense, and that much time must be de- 
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voted to learn our language, which must be laid aside on their 
return. 

‘It seems then expedient, that they should be taught at 
home, and through the medium of their ownlanguage. Indeed 
this is what our missionaries are now doing, and of their schol- a 


5? 
ars doubtless numbers will become in a degree able to instruct te 4 
others. But of the two hundred pupils now under the care of wae 2e., 


the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hill, and of the numbers which belong 
to the school of the Rev. Mr. King, is it possible that individuals 
can receive that particular attention which is necessary to fit 
them for teachers? For this purpose they ought to board with 
their instructers, to be constantly under their supervision, that = 

: they may give a right direction to their moral and religious feel- be: 

: ings, and especially that the females shall be instructed in those Be fs 

; domestic arts, and trained in those habits of order and decency . 
which tend to make life more happy and honorable. These are ‘ 
things which it belongs to females to direct. Let the industri- 
ous, economical, contriving New England woman be placed in 
a cottage in Greece, no matter how many discouragements might Ce at 
meet her, allowing that the horrors of Turkish slavery did not \ 
paralyze her efforts, and she would soon establish around her 7" 
little home an appearance of neatness and comfort. She who, af 
upon the bleak hills of New England, and amidst the chilling a 
blasts of its climate, can create so many domestic comforts, what de Gs 
might she not do in the land of vines and of olives, of perennial 
fruits and flowers; for, 


‘The haughtiest breast its wish might bound : 
Through life to dwell delighted here; a4 
Nor can on earth a spot be found ike 
To nature and to man more dear.’ . 


‘** Woman, in this delightful region, has ever been degraded. Pe 
In looking back to the glorious days of the Grecian republic, a wat 
gloomy picture of her condition presents itself; more gloomy ee 
because there was light around her, and yet she was in darkness. Tes | 

** While the great and noble men of ancient Greece cultivated 
a taste for all that was exquisite and beautiful in nature and art, 
they wholly overlooked her who might, by her smiles, have en- 
couraged, and by her taste improved, their labors of art and 
their efforts in literature. Feelingly alive to beauty of every 
other kind, they saw not that woman was intended by the Di- 
vine Architect to be to society as their own Corinthian pillars to 
their magnificent edifices, the ornament and pride, depending 
for support upon the more solid portions, but giving grace and 
symmetry to the whole. 

‘* The Greek matron, like the Trojan Andromache, was com- 
manded by her lord to ‘ guide the spindle and direct the loom.’ 
She spent her existence either in severe labor, or in the lighter 
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arts of embroidery or tapestry, not dreaming that she had an in- 
tellect to improve, or a soul to save. Some there were, how- 
ever, as the Sapphos and Aspasias of those days, who, conscious 
of their personal attractions and high mental powers, and impa- 
tient of their chains, cast them off, and appeared in public as 
the companions and even the rivals of the other sex. But re- 
strained by no moral or religious obligations, unsubdued by the 
power of divine grace operating on the heart, they threw off, at 
the same time, the delicacy of their sex, and lived but to dis- 
grace it. Yet to these women did Socrates and Pericles pay 
the homage of their admiration; these women their poets cele- 
brated in their songs, their painters delineated on the canvass, 
and to their memory their sculptors chiselled magnificent mar- 
ble monuments. 

‘* When we reflect on these abuses of the virtuous of our sex, 
holding them in intellectual bondage, and at the same time pay- 
ing unbounded homage to the unblushing females of ancient 
Greece—when we consider what they have since endured from 
the licentiousness of Turkish soldiers and of Turkish princes, or 
from the servitude to which they have been condemned, can we 
but feel our hearts burn within us with the wish to elevate the 
Greek female in the scale of being, and to impart to her some 
of the blessings of improvement so richly bestowed upon us? 

‘* There is one feature in the organization of this Society, 
which we think especially commends it to the approbation of 
christians—it has sprung up from the root of christian benevo- 
lence, unobstructed by sectarian feelings; and its members ar- 
dently desire that it may grow and enlarge, watered only by 
streams which shall flow from the pure fountain of christian 
love. It is now moving onwards towards the point for whieh it 
commenced its course—the advancement of useful christian 
education among the females of Greece. Uninfluenced, as has 
been remarked, by sectarian feeling; indifferent to names, pro- 
vided the thing itself is accomplished, they may find it expedient, 
with changing circumstances and increasing information, to 
change their measures; still the end will be kept steadily in 
view. More and more convinced that the cause is righteous, 
as they become better acquainted with all its bearings, and con- 
scious of the purity of their motives, they trust that a righteous 
God will enable them to sustain it. 

** The Society has not yet been long enough in operation to 
make it expedient to present a minute report of all its concerns. 
They have well-grounded expectations of funds from quarters 
of which it would be improper to speak publicly, because their 
information is not derived from official sources. Their appeal 
has touched many benevolent hearts, and the correspondent 
action has in some places already gone forth; in others, it is 
now in progress. At this moment, there are three fairs in a 
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state of preparation, two in this state, and one in Connecticut, 
to aid the cause; and some have already been held. In one 
place, as the Society are informed, (though not officially,) fifty- 
eight ladies have associated, each of whom will endeavor to 
raise the sum of ten dollars. The literary work* given to the 
Society, (the publication of which has been delayed from causes 
which will be explained in the meeting to be held this evening, ) 
is to be put to press immediately. Generous individuals have 
sent us encouraging donations; societies have been formed to 
co-operate with the Troy Society, in this state, in Connecticut, 
in Massachusetts, in Maine, and there is reason to believe that 
others either are formed, or shortly will be, in several other 
states. The appeal of the Society reached the South too late in 
the spring for any efficient effort to be made at the time; but 
assurances have been received from that quarter that when the 
population of their cities, scattered by the unhealthy season, 
shall collect, that something will there be done to aid the cause. 
In some places, the current of benevolent effort has been 
checked by opposition, which, as it was founded on misappre- 
hension of the views of the Society, it is to be hoped will cease 
when they shall be understood. 

‘* Thus may it be seen, that the prospects in regard to funds 
are by no means discouraging; yet it is a great work to which 
the Society have put their hands. To aid in educating the fe- 
males of a rising nation, as fast and as far as their present 
wretched condition will allow, and to continue this exertion till 
their growing prosperity and desire for improvement, shall en- 
able them to support their own schools themselves, requires 
funds beyond their present means or prospects; and the voice 
of the Society to their country-women, therefore, still is, ‘ Will 
you aid us in this work?’ 

** Among the unexpected occurrences that may lead the So- 
ciety to a change of the measures originally contemplated, is the 
rejection of their petition to the Executive Committee of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, at Boston, that Mr. 
King, their agent, might be permitted to serve as a trustee to 
the contemplated school of the Society. This rejection pro- 
ceeded on a principle long since adopted by that Board, never 
to allow their agents to hold official responsibilities to any other 
society. They yet expressed their high approbation of the ob- 
jects of the Society, and affectionately bade them ‘ God speed.’ 

**The Executive Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Phil- 
adelphia, not only approbated the designs of the Society, but as 
the Society were informed, sanctioned the appointment of their 


* Mrs. Willard’s Letters and Journal from France and Great Britain. 
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agents, the Rev. Messrs. Robertson and Hill, as trustees of the 
contemplated school. 

** Here was a point to test the firmness of the Society. Al- 
though the individuals who first proposed the plan were Episco- 


’ palians, yet the majority of those who came forward to form the 


Society, and also of those chosen to act as officers, were of other 
religious denominations; yet, notwithstanding the unexpected 
circumstance alluded to, the board of officers unanimously de- 
cided that there should, on this account, be no change in their 
determination to make a persevering effort for the cause of fe- 
male education in Greece. 

‘** Having learned that Mrs. Hill, an agent of the Missionary 
Society at Philadelphia, was desirous of adding a boarding es- 
tablishment to her day-school, the idea naturally occurred, that 
it might even better answer the object of the Society to make 
that lady the Principal of the proposed school, so far as literary 
instruction is concerned, believing that to add their school to the 
one she already has, would be rather a benefit than an injury to 
it. Every person of experience in teaching, who has seen the 
interesting reports of Mrs. Hill, detailing her mode of instruct- 
ing and governing, must be struck with the fine tact displayed 
by her in the direction of the young mind, as well as the great 
force and energy of her character. It was proposed, also, that 
to Mrs. Robertson, personally well known to the members of 
the Society for her personal piety, her feminine virtues and ac- 
complishments, should be assigned the no less important task of 
forming the young Greek females whom we propose to adopt, to 
that domestic character and household deportment becoming 
christian women. To this end, it was proposed that instead of 
a new building, a part should be added, for the use of the ben- 
eficiaries of the Society, to the missionary house now in pro- 

ress. 

**The connection proposed between the new societies, has 
something novel in its character, yet is easily understood. The 
one, to keep the school; the other, to act as parents, wholly to 
support, for the time, a certain number of pupils, whom it is pro- 
posed that the trustees and principals of the school shall select. 

‘* It is proposed that these shall be selected not merely be- 
cause they are proper objects of charity, but because they 
promise to be fit instruments to carry on the work of charity; 
young women, whose talents and moral energies, whose piety 
and love of country will make them enter with zeal into the mu- 
tual views of the parties concerned in educating them, for the 
mental and moral regeneration of their sex. 

‘* At the same time that it is the intention of the Society to 
look to Mrs. Hill as the Principal of the school for teaching fe- 
male teachers, we deem it consistent with the object of our as- 
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sociation to afford, from time to time, if our funds shall allow, 
some aid to Mr. King,—thereby encouraging the efforts of that 
faithful and zealous missionary.” 


The reasons for addressing females are candidly and mod- 
estly set forth, and the concluding paragraph is an impressive 


appeal. 


** It is to be hoped there are few cases in which females above 
the lowest grade of society, may not, without violating any duty 
or imposing any restraint, do something for the promotion of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and the good of mankind. This some- 
thing can, in general, be done more effectually by acting in 
concert with others; and this very concert tends to the good of 
society, by uniting and harmonizing those who otherwise would 
know or care little for each other; such societies have, also, 
the effect to bring out the talents and elevate the views of 
women. 

*‘If the object of their association is to do good to Greece, 
they will be led to take an interest in all that relates to that 
country, in its past and present condition, its geographical situ- 
ation, its civil and religious institutions, and its present relation 
with respect to other nations. 

** We are happy to state that some ladies of New Haven, in 
Connecticut, have already a school in Smyrna, the very centre 
of Mahometanism. These ladies are earnestly engaged in 
their persevering efforts to continue their school, and to render 
it useful. They have certainly taken up a part of ‘‘ the field”’ 
where the labor must be great, and the harvest uncertain; and 
yet, in a city containing 140,000 inhabitants, theirs is the only 
school in which the principles of the christian religion are 
taught, in their uncorrupted purity. How noble the effort to 
introduce, amidst a city composed of a congregated multitude, 
of divers tongues and nations, assembled for the purpose of 
amassing wealth, that gospel once proclaimed, but now almost 
lost, which teaches the unsearchable riches of redemption to a 
lost world. 

** And what is human applause, what the honors of the world 
and all its empty pleasures, when considered in reference to 
heaven, to eternity, and to God? When shall all our sex be 
brought to feel the deep interest they have in these themes, and 
the emptiness of too many of their pursuits? How long ‘shall 
they offer incense upon the altars of fashion and vanity, forgetful 
of the dread scenes which will soon burst upon their vision, — 
forgetful, that He who is to come will come quickly, and ‘ bring 
to nought their gold and silver, and precious stones, and pearls, 
and fine linen, and purple, and silk and scarlet, and all that 
their souls desire?’ Oh that all might be induced to make 
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friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, to use their deceit- 


* ful riches in doing good to those for whom Christ died, that 


they may at last hear from him the blessed words, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto them, ye did it unto me.’” 


Mrs. Phelps has rendered an important service to her own 
sex, by this excellent Address. ‘The good sense, candor, 
and truly liberal spirit of charity evinced throughout, must 
recommend her sentiments to the community generally. 
Wise and thoughtful men cannot but approve these views of 
female agency in promoting good works. It is the efferves- 
cense of zeal which women have too often displayed when 
attempting charitable labors on a great scale, that has given 
occasion for censure. 


SOME NOTICE OF MRS. TROLLOPE.* 


In | to the question which has been asked us, we are’ 


sure, a thousand times, what sort of person was Mrs. Trol- 
lope, and what were her objects in visiting America? We re- 
ply, she was in person a short, plump figure, with a ruddy, 
round, Saxon face of bright complexion, forty-five, though 
not showing older than thirty-seven, of appearance singularly 
unladylike, a misfortune heightened by her want of taste and 
female intelligence in regard to dress, or her holding her- 
self utterly above such considerations, though at times she was 
as much finer and more expensively dressed than other ladies, 
as she was ordinarily inferior to them in her costume. Ro- 
bust and masculine in her habits, she had no fear of the 
elements, recklessly exposing herself in long walks to the 
fierce meridian sun or the pouring shower, owing a severe 
fever, no doubt, to those circumstances. Voluble as a French 
woman, shrill and piercing in the tones of her voice, piquant, 
and sarcastic in the tenor of her conversation, she was a most 
accomplished mimic; and as she had travelled in France and 
Italy, and knew the language and light literature of both 
those countries, and was, moreover, acquainted, as we knew 
from her correspondence, with the most distinguished men 
and women of genius in England; as she was, in particular, 


* From ‘ Travellers in America” &c. An article by Mr. Flint, contained 
in the last Knickerbocker. 
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perfectly au fait in regard to every thing that concerned the- 
atricals, and play writing, and play going people ; as she had 
seen every body, and knew every body in Europe, of whom 
we hear, her conversation was remarkably amusing. 

She was in correspondence while in this country, as we 
know, with Misses Mitford and Landon, and we believe with 
Campbell, the poet, and other names well known to fame. 
Having been trained to the expectation of inheriting a great 
fortune, and having views of conventional morals and decorum, 
not of the severer class, not restrained by religious con- 
siderations, and mixing much with the gay and pleasure seek- 
ing, she had probably run through the common and allow- 
ed range of fashion, and exhausted the common forms of pleas- 
ure, and worn it all out tosatiety; though we have every rea- 
son to believe that, while in America, whatever liberty she 
may have taken with the lesser morals, she was exemplary in 
her observance of the higher duties: she was amiable in the 
highest degree in her relations with the people about 
her in the suburbs of Cincinnati, where she resided, during the 
greater part of her stay in America, and among whom she was 
extremely popular, enacting among them Lady Bountiful, with 
a graciousness of distribution, and nursing the sick, which ey- 
ery where gains favor. Beside Hervieu, an amiable and most 
accomplished French painter, enthusiastically devoted to his 
profession, her family consisted of one son, now a distinguish 
ed member of one of the colleges in England, and two daugh- 
ters, the three nearly arrived at maturity. 

She came to this country, induced to the step, as we suppose, 
by the eloquence of Frances Wright, who was about at that 
time to bleach out the Ethiopean tinge of the negroes, by her 
own peculiar process, change their bumps, and make them 
free, wise, &c., as the French say, toute de suite at Nashoba. 
Arriving there in a steam-boat from New Orleans, after having 
had her fair and thin skin bitten by some hundred thousand 
musquitoes atthe Balize, after imagining she could smell in 
early spring yellow fever in every gale, while ascending be- 
tween the immense marshes to New Orleans, and after inform- 
ing herself so well about that city, as to affirm, that she could 
not purchase a box of paint in the place, merely because, in- 
quiring along the Levee, she could find none in the shops 
where they sold pork and lard, she hurried away from the fever- 
doomed city, with the speed and terror with which Lot fled 
from burning Sodom, to Nashoba. There imagination unhap- 
pily awoke to reality. Intwo days, if we recollect, she fled 
from the halls and the bleaching process of Nashoba, cutting 
loose, we apprehend, from her platonic partnership with Miss 
Wright, whose eloquence and power she used to vaunt, but 
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whose brain she deemed touched, and came, as fast as steam 
would waft her, to Cincinnati, where she arrived without a line 
of introduction to any individual, and where our acquaintance 
with her commenced. 

There, visited by her husband, who spent one winter with 
her, she passed two desultory and aimless seasons, rearing, the 
while, a huge building called a bazaar, which was no air castle, 
but a queer, unique, crescented Turkish Babel, so odd, that 
no one has seen it since without wonder and a good humored 
laugh; a building which cost her twenty-four thousand, dollars, 
on which she actually paid some twelve or thirteen thousand, 
leaving the remainder minus, spending, probably, four or five 
thousand dollars more in French articles of fancy finery, which 
she exposed for sale in stalls in this building; and so injudi- 
ciously, owing to her total ignorance of the American market, 
and of the proper place in which to build her Bazaar, and to 
her entrusting the sales to irresponsible and probably dishonest 
foreigners, that the establishment ran her in debt, instead of 
her a revenue. But this was not the sorest evil. The 

adies of the interior overdo the ladies of the Atlantic cities in 

dress, as imitators generally overreach their model in show and 
gaudiness. In aith a town as Cincinnati, persons are meas- 
ured by their exterior. It was to no purpose to urge that she 
was endowed, amusing, and a blue stocking dyed in the wool. 
None would welcome or receive her, save in four respectable 
families, and they were not families that gave parties; for to 
parties she was never admitted. 

Let us do justice to Mrs. Trollope, though she has done so 
little to us. As the periodicals have described her, she was a 
woman of uncommon cleverness, a first-rate talker; and she 
went, as they say in the west, for quantity of that article. She 
was the most accomplished mimic we have met in our walks. 
She knew more about plays, English, French and Italian, than 
any person with whom we are acquainted. She had been fa- 
miliarly acquainted with Lord Byron, as we should infer from 
the style of his writing in her album, and with most of the per- 
sons of name before the public. Among the great number of 
her gross misrepresentations, the greater part, we have no ques- 
tion were the result of her ignorance, as that about inability to 
procure a box of paints in New Orleans. Others were the 
fruit of inflated Anglo-mania, which she carried to the utmost 
extreme. But among these, as grains of wheat in a peck of 
chaff, there are, we are sorry to be obliged in conscience to 
Say, a great many stinging truths, which it is much more be- 
coming to hearken to, and reform the habits and errors which 
they censure, than to be angry with her for uttering them. 
Among them is the villanous and filthy and savage and univer- 
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sal habit, growing into use even by boys, of chewing and 
smoking tobacco; and we are compelled to say, that we have 
noted, in a recent journey of great extent, a fact which, since 
Mrs. Trollope has called our attention to it, has forced itself on 
our observation, that the Americans are most filthily given to 
spitting, though they do not, as the Edinburgh says, spit as 
soon as they are born, and spit through life, and spit out their 
expiring breath. Let her apply the lash to these vile customs. 
Let her correct the visible rudeness and boorishness of man- 
ners, that seems to be growing up from our habits of equality, 
and being all as though inmates of a public house on the road 
and in steam-boats. Her rebukes have already done visible 
good. May they still do more. There is ample space for 
further improvement. 


FREDERIC ARTHUR GORE OUSELEY. 


The boy who composed the march introduced into this num- 
ber, is thus described in the ‘*‘ Harmonicon, a monthly Journal 
of Music,”’ published in London. 

‘¢ We can speak of the extraordinary, the unexampled genius 
of this little boy—now only seven years and a half old—on 
the authority of a gentleman, in whose report we place impli- 
cit confidence. He has received no instruction in music, and 
though taught by himself, to play with considerable skill on the 
piano-forte, does not know his notes on paper, and trusts to 
his sisters for writing down what he composes. 

He improvises entire scenes, singing to his own accompa- 
niment, the latter often exhibiting harmony, the most recher- 
chée, chords that an experienced musician only uses with cau- 
tion ; but these are always introduced and resolved in a strictly 
regular manner, not by rules, for he has learned no rules, but 
by the aid of a very surprising ear, and of some faculty, which, 
for want of some better term, we will call intuition. 

His organ of hearing is so fine that, with his eyes closed, 
he instantly names any musical sound produced ; and so dis- 
criminating is this sense in the child, that, when a note is 
struck or an instrument tuned, either above or below the usual 
pitch, he immediately discovers and accurately states in what 
the deviation consists. 

This precocious genius is the son of the Rt. Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, whose learning and high acquirements, are well known 
in al] parts of the civilized world. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue American MontHty MaGazine, New York,—is going on prosper- 
ously, with its second volume, so that its success seems safely established. The 
work, thus far, has been conducted with a good share of talent, and a very refined 

~ taste ; the poetry has been unusually good. The only fault we can name is a lack 
of vivacity. There must be a stirring interest imparted to a portion of the matter 
in each number, or a periodical will not long sustain itself. More people read to 
be amused than to be instructed. But this spirit can be easily imparted by the 
gifted writers in the A. M. M. 


THE Penny MAGAZINE: a reprint of the celebrated English work, with 
American additions and engravings. The popularity of this work has been unpre- 
cedented in England ; and with the improvements adopted by the American pub- 
lishers, there can be no doubt of its usefulness in our own country. These efforts 
to enlighten the whole people are too important to be neglected : the people will 
appreciate them, and richly merit the encouragement we understand they are re- 
ceiving. 

WorkKINGMEN’s Linrary—Vor I. 

{i ADDRESS TO THE WORKINGMEN OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


4 By Robert Rantoul. Boston: L. C. Bowles. 

pa i) On THE TREATMENT OF INFANTS. By a Lady. Boston: L. C. Bowles. 
q The above works are the 2d and 4th numbers of the “ Library,”’ in question. 


The first named, being addressed entirely to men, does not exactly fall within our 
province, to comment upon—but we may be permitted to express our approbation 
of the sentiments of Mr. Rantoul, and an earnest hope that the truths he has so 
a eloquently set forth, will be studied and practised by our countrymen. 
4 he second, “* On the Treatment of Infacts,’’ is, we learn, from the pen of Mrs. 
i Rantoul.—We have marked a number .of extracts, but fear our limits will not 
yl admit of their insertion. These extracts would have been a better recommendation 
mt be: of the book than any praise we can give. No woman can read it without feeling 
Ve a deep respect for the principles and talents of the gifted author. She has ren- 
4 dered a benefit to her sex, and to society which will be lasting. She has set an 
example of usefulness in woman’s sphere, and shown her important work, and how 
ea she can discharge it.—We hope this number will be republished in a different form. 
on If it were printed in an 18mo, and tastefully bound, it would be more acceptable as 
| a Lady’s book, and form an appropriate and most useful present for the sex. 


¥ THE KniIcKERBOCKER. Mr. Flint announced himself, in the last number, as 
Editor of this popular work. It could not be committed toa better hand, or head, 
rather. 

a We can hardly imagine a more happy combination of qualities and qualification, 
for the manager of a periodical than is possessed by this gentleman. He has tal- 
ents of a high order, a thorough education, fearless independence of character, 
the taste, skill and spirit of a ready writer—he is personally acquainted, either by 
travelling or residence, with every section of his own country, and well versed in 
the literature of Europe. His writings have given him an enviable and extended 
reputation, both at home and abroad ; and he has that strong, persevering energy 
of mind, which the more it is tasked, seems the more able to perform. ‘l'his last 
qualification is absolutely necessary for Editors. ‘They must be able to work them- 
selves. Good correspondents are not always punctual, but the monthly task must 
always be done. 

From the number before us, we have selected the notice of Mrs. Trollope, (see 
page 472)—the whole article is good—in Mr. Flint’s best style —The number con- 
tains, besides, a capital poem by Mrs. Sigourney—the two last stanzas excepted ; 
and many other good things. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston— 


ZoPHIEL, OR THE BRIDE OF SEVEN. By Maria Del Occidente. Sold for 
the Benefit of the Polish Exiles. ‘ 


IN PRESS. 


Grunp’s Astronomy.—Popular Astronomy, on a new Plan ; in which some 
of the leading Principles of the Science are illustrated by actual Comparisons, in- 
dependent of the Use of Numbers. By Franeis J. GRuND, Author of works on 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

In this work the various magnitudes, surfaces and distances of the heavenly bodies 
are presented to the eye of the learner, by actual comparison on Plates. The com- 
parative diameters, surfaces and distances of the planets, are all drawn according 
to a fixed scale; the surfaces of the planets are reduced to square measure, and 
drawn in proportion to each other and to the sun; so that the youngest pupil, by 
a glance of the eye, is enabled to form a correct idea of their magnitudes. The 
zones, and the extent of the five great continents, are exemplified in the same way ; 
also the comparative settlements on those continents. 


Goopricn’s Universat ATLAS, Geographical, Commercial, Statistical and 
Chronological; containing 62 Maps, from the latest Authorities. 

This work is designed to accompany the ‘ Popular aud Scientific Geography, by 
S. G. Goodrich.’ It will embrace a lage quantity of matter, which could not be 
inserted in the printed volume. It will also comprise about 70 maps, including 
maps of the United States, showing all the countries. A quarto page of letter 
press, facing every map, will exhibit a large mass of tabular matter, including 
every species of statistics. 


A Boox or THE UniTED StarTeEs ; 1 vol. large 8vo. pp. 750 to 800; con- 
- taining an Account of its Geography, History, Laws, Government, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Manufactures, &c. and illustrated by Maps and 200, wood Engrav- 
ings. 


Natura History For‘Scnoors. A System of Natural History, com- 
piled from the various Works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey, Lucepede, 
- Baffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, Lewis and Clark, Audubon, and 
other writers on the subject. With five hundred Engravings. 


Allen & Ticknor: Boston— 


Observations on Texas, Historical, Geographical, and Descriptive. By Mrs. 
Holley. 


LAMARK’s GENERA OF SHELLS, witha Catalogue of Species. By A. A. 
Gould. 


The Token: for 1834. Boston. 
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